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Editorial 


TWO SONNETS TO AN AMERICAN LIBRARIAN! 


I. 

We, who alike are servitors of Mind, 
Know well her fairest child is Liberty, 
Whose radiance beckoned over leagues ot sea 

Your iron-hearted sires her face to find ; 

Who set your portals wide to every wind, 

To welcome all men else who would be free, 
While elder peoples bowed to Tyranny, 
And faith and law by Might were yet confined. 


Once more the scales of Time are poised to weigh 
The freedom Shakespeare loved and Milton sung, 
If she be lighter now than lawless might : 
You, constant to your older creed today, 
Upon the scale your clean, keen sword have flung, 


And lo! the awful balance sways to Right. 


Il. 
One tongue, one faith, one heritage are ours 
Of song and story, hope and aspiration ; 
Now trebly one by awful consecration, 
And adamantine will to thwart the powers 
Demented who ordained these burning hours, 
And made the world one blaze of conflagration, 
We armour us to win the world salvation ; 
As one we line the walls and man the towers. 


Old quarrels vanish into ebon night, 
Divisions that eSstranging distance bred 

Close up in battle for our common creed ; 

As one we live, serve, grow, and follow Right 
The way that, unembittered, Lincoln led : 

Not looking back until the earth is freed. 


SEPTEMBER, as always, sees us contemplating our activities for the winter months. Exigencies 
of publishing compel us to write these notes a short time before that month begins, and our 
contemplation of things this year is coloured by the now rather remote possibility 
that September may bring the invasion that has been the shadow ahead for a year 
or more. To plan in a twilight time, as it were, is more than ordinarily difficult, and yet 


| These sonnets are reprinted from Volumes 19- 20 of The Library World as they express, in a day when America 
and Britain draw closer then ever, f, what many feel. 


Vol. xliv., No. sor 
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it is a commonsense and correét course to go on, not as if nothing could happen, but to 
the full extent of our means as they exist. Otherwise general paralysis would occur every 
time our statesmen warned us of possible attacks. There is no fear of such premature paralysis, 
however, as our people only want to be up and doing “ with a heart for any date.” 


Mr. Cashmore’s visit to the American Library Association Conference seem to have 
been a happy experience and was certainly welcome to us. He presented a charming greeting 
from President Esdaile at the opening session and at a later one described, in response to 
question by Mr. Milam, conditions over here. His own library, he said, had aétually increased 
service, and he averred that reading had greatly increased. German music, he told the 
Conference, was still played in England—‘ We are not at war with Beethoven, Handel or 
Bach.” We might add, nor Mendelssohn, but Hitler is. The greeting of our President is 
worth repeating here : 

Librarians are servants of peaceful civilization ; jingoism is abhorrent to us; our 
international relations have been among the happiest. Cedant arma libris. But for the 
moment we must, like the rest of our countrymen, devote ourselves to defeating the 
new—or rather the antiquated—gospel of violence and mendacity of which a great 
nation, capable of so much better things has allowed itself to be made the tool. When 
that is accomplished, with your help—and I have not yet met an Englishman who has 
even contemplated any other ending to this war—there will be the vast labour of bringing 
the world back to a real peace. In that labour, the part of libraries will not be small. 


* * * * 


A remark in The Library Association Record for August is pertinent to the times. It 
appears that a branch of the L.A. declared in public meeting, duly reported in the Press, that 
the Association was doing nothing towards a programme for the after-war-time. A brief 
article in the same number from the pen of Mr. Berwick Sayers takes up the point cogently ; 
his contention being that a council is composed of members who undertake duties, failure 
in the performance of which admits of no excuse, but that a council cannot do the whole 
work of the Association. The L.A. Council met the grumble of its branch by instruéting all 
branch councils to consider an after-war programme and to report their deliberations. That 
is sound strategy: an after-war policy needs the thought and work of every librarian from 
the youngest to the oldest. 

* * * * * * 

Even if our correspondent, Eratosthenes, who has vivid memories of the attempts at 
suppression during the Great War, writes somewhat heatedly about what may seem to be the 
not very important recent criticisms of the humourist Wodehouse, his general contention is 
one of supreme importance to librarians. Hardly a day passes in which the librarian is not 
advised, even ordered, to remove some author’s works because of their want of quality, 
their political or religious views, their sex or other morality or want of it; and so on. Yet 
the whole purpose of the war is to preserve men’s right to free minds and the free expression 
of them. Not a week passes when the librarian himself is not displeased by something in 
some book or other. But the prevention and not the promotion pr jam censorship is the 
very essence of his work. A “ censoring mind ” is a closed mind and a librarian with such 
a mind has got into the wrong profession. 

* * * * * * 

Although it is commonly agreed that this war has not produced that crop of war-books 
which occurred in the last one, how wrong it would be to assume that this has been barren 
is shown by Mr. Christopher’s list which begins in this number of THe Lisrary Wor.p ; 
in fact, a few of the embarassments of that literature have already been felt. There is too much 
for every library to buy it all. The generously selective character which Mr. Christopher gives 
to the list is therefore welcome. It can perhaps be said that nothing that is of permanent 
value has yet occurred, although Masefield’s lithe Dunkirk book, a few poems by Laurence 
Binyon, and the speeches of Winston Churchill may survive. There is time yet. 
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Our readers, we are sure, will be pleased with the appointment of Mr. Austin Hinton 
to the chief librarianship of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It is a city with a fine library tradition, 
although in some ways, as in the matter of open access, of a conservative sort. In scholarship, 
as witness its class catalogues, in the excellence of its refence work, and, more recently, its 
work with children, it has a worthy record. Mr. Hinton leaves Coventry at a tragic and if 
hopeful rather Static time in civic history, and possibly he has been induced to do so by the 
fairly obvious faé that little library progress can be made until after the war. He is in the 
prime of life, has shown library performance of a high order, and the future of the service 
in Newcastle will be safe in his hands. 


* * * * * * 


We regret that our attractive little contemporary, The Junior Bookshelf, having reached 
Volume Five, Number Three, is now to cease its quarterly publication. The Editor, in an 
“Au Revoir ” note, says that there will be a new phase of the magazine, but form, price and 
time of issue cannot yet be fixed. It has done some useful work in drawing attention to the 
importance of a careful consideration of children’s books as such, and has introduced by 
means of their writings and portraits some well-known children’s writers more intimately 
to its readers than would otherwise be the case. An excellent portrait of Miss Kitty Barne, 
who, for her story Visitors from London, was awarded the Library Association Carnegie 
Memorial Medal—and by the way this is the correét title of the award, and not as so often 
it is called, ‘‘ The Carnegie Medal,” for the Carnegie Trustees have nothing whatever to do 
with it—forms the frontispiece of this, for the time being concluding issue. 


* * * * * * 


As book men, we are grieved to hear, as we do from time to time, of the destruétion of 
the Stocks of publishers and booksellers. The loss of Simpkin Marshall’s great stock as well 
as that of many famous publishers on the grand scale must have a profound effec ultimately 
upon libraries. The material loss is obvious, but not quite so obvious is the loss of book power 
to the nation. This consists in the loss of copies rather than in the books themselves, because 
we suppose there are few books, if any, of which there is not one copy left. To replace the 
lost copies is our difficulty. Librarians have already felt a certain amount of exasperation when 
their lists of replacements are returned to them with about half of the books marked “ Out of 
print”, or “ Unobtainable ” for some other reason. This has meant novels as a rule, but 
much more important and therefore books more difficult to replace have been destroyed. This 
only strengthens the suggestions we have made from month to month that books which seem 
superfluous in our libraries should be carefully preserved for redistribution after the war. 
Most libraries, to meet an immediate demand for what is an excellent book, often buy one or 
more copies—very often more—for each library in a system, and the demand has now so 
fallen that one copy serves it. The duplicates should be kept as precious things. It is no good, 
however, unless we are specially asked, to forward books to damaged or destroyed libraries. 
They should be kept where they are until some perspective of the general needs of the country 


can be determined. 
* * * * 


The Regional Library systems continue work in a most gratifying manner. Two annual 
reports before us substantiate this—of the West Midlands and the South-Eastern systems. The 
former takes much of its resources from the Birmingham Public Libraries which, as our 
readers know, lends with the utmost generosity, and also provides the chief accommodation 
for the work. The issues are only a little less than the normal. The South-Easteners have no 
such aétion in a single great library, but the co-operative effort of its seventy-four library 
systems has resulted in an issue of 17,634 volumes at a cost of £1,187, which includes a 
contribution of substantial charaéter to the National Central Library, of which although quite 
autonymous it is a close relation! Now that Willesden has joined the system—a step on which 
we congratulate the new Chief Librarian—there is no library of any account which remains 


outside, 
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The War in Books 
By H. G. T. Curisropner, A.L.A. (Penge Public Libraries). 


Tus war is producing an even greater spate of books than the last war, if one can judge 
by the number of books that have already been published. Many of them are ephemeral, 
and the course of events or later information has shown some of them to be misinformed. 
: But they are history, and as such should be recorded, and recorded before we are over- 
whelmed by the many more books which will come while the war is still on and after it is 
finished. This, then, is the object of the list. 


_ ° The scope of the book has been limited to what might be called events of the war. This 
w term requires definition, and the best method of defining it is to outline the fields of war 
a literature which are not included in the list. The first class is that of books written on the 
causes of the war, and why or why not this or that country should have entered the war. 
4 These books have little to do with the course of the war, especially as it is so hard to judge 
at this early date as to the right or wrong of their arguments. Similarly with books on political 
events and problems. One exception has been made in this case, however, and that is in the 
ya case of the literature on the fall of France, where it is usual to deal with both the political 
; and military angle, or where the political question is considered in relation to the military 
- situation. Economic questions such as war commerce and industry, food problems, prices 
a and wages and general financial problems, already have their own literature, but here again 
a no direct information on the course of the war is given, and these books are not included. 
“Sg Biographies of leading men are very important to the study of the war as a whole, but until 
biographies of these men which include an account of their part in the war are written, 
: biographies find no place in the list. The one exception is Marlow’s “ De Gaulle’s France”, 
which is included because besides giving the life of De Gaulle it also recounts his part in 
the fight against the surrender of France and of his formation of the Free French Force. 
There remain now only three classes of literature, which on the whole have been excluded, 
and they are poetry, satire and fiction. From these three classes only five books have been 
chosen for inclusion, and these are five examples of what might be called factual fiétion, or 
works of fiction which use the events of the war for their plot or background. 
4 This limitation of the scope of the list has meant that the notes (they can hardly be called 
r annotations) given with most of the entries are purely factual, since the classification of an 
entry plus the title of the book are usually enough to denote the contents matter. The term 
illus. has been used throughout to cover any type of illustrative material—photographs, maps, 
plans, diagrams, etc. The list is as complete as possible to the end of July, 1941, and librarians’ 
7 notes of omissions from the list will be welcomed. ; 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


Brrcuauy (F. T.) The Storm Breaks. 1940. 
Hale. 12s. 6d. 


| Hopson (J. L.) Towards the Morning. 1941. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
so eventful as the 3 
“ Drarisr. * The First Six Months: The | Hurcuinson (W.) Editor. A Pigorial History 
Second Six Months. 1940. Cherry Tree | of the War. 1939—in progress. — Illus. 
Books. 6d. each Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. each 
The Sunday Times diary of the war, day by day. Each volume contains a diary of the war, a com- 
The Firsr Year of the War in Pictures. 1941. | mentary, maps, numerous illustrations, and articles, 
Illus. Odhams Press. 5s. speeches, statements and reports by leading statesmen 
Over 400 photographs, with a commentary. and experts. 
Graves (C.) War Over Peace. 1940. Hutchin- | Kinc-Hat (S.) History of the War. 1939— 
son. 128. 6d. in progress. Illus. Hodder and Stoughton. 
An informal, but faétual, record of the war. 2s. each 


Hopson (J. L.) Through the Dark Night. | A brief, but comprehensive account. 
1941. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. _ Macquarrte (H.) Front to Back. 1941. Cape. 


\ diary from Oéober 1939 to O&ober 1940. 8s. 6d. ' 
= \ personal history of every aspeét of the war—a record | An American’s thoughts on, and his interpretation | 
_ of things seen and heard, | of, the first fifteen months of the war in Britain, 
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McInnis (E.) The War, First Year. 1941. 
Illus. O.U.P. 7s. 6d. 

Addressed particularly to America and Canada it 
seeks to interpret the events of the first year, to show 
them in their proper perspective. 

Mee (A.) 1940: Our Finest Hour. 2nd edition. 
1941. Hodder and Stoughton. $s. 

Mixtay (E. St. V.) Make Bright the Arrows : 
a 1940 notebook. 1941. H. Hamilton. 6s. 

SparGur (J. M.) The Battle of Britain. 1941. 
Illus. Bles. 1os. 6d. 

A comprehensive account of the whole of the 
activities of the war—military, naval, aerial and civilian. 
Srorrs (Sir R.) and Graves (P.) A Quarterly 

Record of the War. 1940—in progress. 
Illus. Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. each 

A comprehensive chronicle illustrated by many 
maps, diagrams and photographs. 

“ Srratecicus.” From Dunkirk to Benghazi. 
1941. Illus. Faber. tos. 6d. 

A sequel to War for World Power. His powers as a 
military critic in this work have been criticised. 

“ Srratecicus.” The War for World Power. 
1940. Illus. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

A critical survey of the war from the beginning to 
the evacuation of Dunkirk, by a military critic. 
Trurn about this War. 1940. De Vere Press. 

2s. 6d. 
Swinton (Sir E.) War Commentary. 1940. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. 


Werner (M.) Battle for the World: the 
Strategy and Diplomacy of the Second 
World War. 1941. Illus. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Trans. 

YounG (G.) Outposts of War. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 

Reuter’s Eastern Correspondent provides a back- 
ground for several of the war’s campaigns, the whole 
making a fine narrative of the war. 

BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


Brirratn (H.) Came the Three Corners. 1940. 
Illus. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The war effort of the British Dominions and 

Colonies in the first year of war. 

Cowie (D.) War for Britain: the inner story 
of the Empire in aétion. First part, Sep- 
tember, 1939, to September, 1940. 1940. 
Illus. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 


Dunspar (G.) India at War. 1941. Illus. 
H.M.S.O. 
Simpson (J. S. M.) South Africa Fights. 1941. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
A historical resume of events leading up to the 
declaration of war by South Africa, the building up of 
the war machine, and its exploits. 


1941. Illus. 


MILITARY. 


GENERAL. 


CorrereE.t (A.) What! No Morning Tea? 
1941. Gollancz. 4s. 6d. 
The impressions of a Fleet Street journalist as a 
raw recuit in the Army. 
(J.) War on Land. 1941. Illus. 
Penguin. 6d. 


_ Srrasoici (Lord) From Gibraltar to Suez: 


the Battle of the Middle Sea. 1941. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 

A detailed, informative account of the parts played 
by the three services in the various campaigns in and 
around the Mediterranean. 

Sugrer (Sir M.) The Evolution of the Tank. 
2nd edition. 1941. Lllus. Hutchinson. 15s. 

The author has added to his comprehensive history 
of the tank some chapters on tank warfare in the present 
war. 

TOLLEMACHE (E. D. H.) The British Army at 
War. 1941. Illus. Murray. 6s. 

An account of the modern Army, chiefly the 
mechanized side, illustrated by war photographs. 
See also GENERAL HISTORY. 


FRANCE AND THE LOWLANDs. 


Barrierr (Sir B.) My First War: an Army 
Officer’s Journal for May, 1940—through 
Belgium to Dunkirk. 1940. Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. 

The author, a Field Security Officer engaged in 
countering fifth column work, has written a matter-of- 
fa& diary of the fighting before Dunkirk, and of his 
evacuation experiences. 

Beckies (G.) Dunkirk—and After, May 1o— 
June 17, 1940. 1940. Illus. Hutchinson. 


7s. 6d. 
The book covers, in J anon day-by-day chapters, 


the period between the German invasion of Belgium 

and the surrender of France. 

(S.) Vanguard to Viétory: an 
account of the B.E.F. during its first months 
in France in the Second Great War. 1940. 
Illus. Methuen. 6s. 

Cuatrerton (E. K.) The Epic of Dunkirk. 
1940. Illus. Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d. 
See NAVAL: Dunkirk. 

Darron (C. E.) The Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment in France and Flanders, 1939-40. 
1941. The Author. 1s. 

The Diary of a Staff Officer (Air Intelligence 
Liaison Officer) at Advanced Headquarters 
North B.A.F.F., 1940. 1941. Methuen. 4s. 

Gives an outline of the general military operations 


in France in May, 1940, e — of the co-operation 
by the R.A.F., much of general comment being 


personal. 
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Fovor (M. W.) The Revolution is on. 1941. 
Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

The main argument of the book is that this war 
represents a developing revolutionary phase in 
European history, and gives, incidentally, an account 
of the campaign in the Low Countries and France, and 
of fifth column aétivities there. 

“Gun Buster.” Return via Dunkirk. 
1941. Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 

A first-hand account of an artillery battery’s part 
in the fighting from Oudenarde to Dunkirk. 

Hopson (J. L.) Gentlemen of Dunkirk. 1940. 
Cherry Tree Books. 6d. 

The daily jottings of a war correspondent at 
Dunkirk. 

Hopson (J. L.) Home from Dunkirk. 1940. 
Illus. Cherry Tree Books. 6d. 

A war correspondent reports the evacuation. 
Hopson (J. L.) Somewhere in France. 1940. 

Cherry Tree Books. 6d. 

Life with the B.E.F, from Oétober, 1939, to 
January, 1940. 

Home from Dunkirk, 1941. Illus. Murray. 1s. 

A photographic record of the evacuation. 
Macpona_p (Y.) Red Tape Notwithstanding : 

a Story of the Mechanized Transport Corps 
in France, from November, 1939, to June, 
1940. 1941. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

MaseFIELD (J.) The Nine Days’ Wonder (the 
Operation Dynamo). 1941. Illus. Heine- 
mann, 38. 6d. See NAVAL: Dunkirk. 

Necker (W.) Hitler’s War Machine and the 
Invasion of Britain. 1941. L. Drummond. 
12s. 6d. Trans. 

The first part deals with the composition of the 
German war machine, the second with the machine in 
action in the Low Countries and France, leading to an 
examination of the plan for invading Britain. 
Newman (B.) One Man’s Year. 1941. 

Gollancz. 9s. 

The author's experiences as an Army Education 
leéturer in France, Belgium and Britain. 

SrrABoiGi (Lord) The Campaign in the Low 
Countries. 1940. Illus. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

Most of the book is devoted to the B.E.F. The 
photographs are excellent. 

Wruuias (D.) The New Contemptibles. 1940. 
Illus. Murray. 1s. 

Consists of a series of articles by a war cories- 
pondent with the B.E.F, narrating some of the stands 
made by various units on the retreat to the Dunkirk 
beaches. 

See also OCCUPIED COUNTRIES France. 


Norway. 


Lapre (P. O.) With the Foreign Legion at 
Narvik. 1941. Illus. Murray. 5s. Trans. 
The exploits of a Legion brigade forming part of 

the French expeditionary force. 


Srrasoict (Lord) Narvik and After. 1940. 
Illus. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The author has recorded the course of the war in 
Norway, but some of his sources of information are 
questionable. 

“ Srrarecicus.” Can Britain Be Invaded ? 
1941. Dent. 1s. 

Past attempted invasions of this country, the 
German method in Norway and, in view of this, of the 
possibilities of invasion of Britain. 

TEVNAN (J.) and Horstey (T.) Norway In- 
vaded. 1940. Illus. Cherry Tree Books. 6d. 

ZsyszEwski (K.) and NaTanson (J.) The 
Fight for Narvik: Impressions of the 
Polish Campaign in Norway. 1941. Illus. 
L. Drummond. js. 

A series of piétures in words and drawings of the 
Polish Highland Brigade, describing the Brigade’s part 
in the campaign. 

See also NAVAL: Norway. 


NAVAL. 
GENERAL. 

Divine (A. D.) The Wake of the Raiders : the 
exploits and failures of the (German) pocket 
battleships and a consecutive account of 
events at sea. 1940. Illus. Murray. 5s. 

Doruinc (H. T.) “ Taffrail.”. The Navy in 
A@tiion. 1940. Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 

A concise history of the war at sea until August, 
1940, in the form of separate narratives, together with 
appreciative articles dealing with the various branches 
of the naval service. 

GaANnpER (L. M.) Atlantic Battle: a personal 
narrative. 1941. Hutchinson. 1s. 

Life on board a destroyer doing convoy duty, by 
a Daily Telegraph special correspondent. 

Harper (J. E. T.) The Royal Navy at War. 
1941. Illus. Murray. 6s. 

The Navy's job in the war. The photographs of 
the Navy in aétion in this war are the most important 
part of the book. 

(J.) War at Sea. 1941. Illus. 
Penguin. 6d. 

Hurp (Sir A.) The Battle of the Seas. 1941. 
Illus. Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 
RusseExu (Sir H.) Sea Shepherds: Wardens of 

Our Food Flocks. 1941. Illus. Murray. 9s. 

The obje& of the book is to describe the convoy 
system, but it wanders over the whole range of the 
naval war. 

Suaw (F. H.) Stirring Deeds of Britain’s Naval 
Might. 1940. Illus. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

The main part of the book deals with the Battle of 
the River Plate and the attack on the Aitmark. Other 
actions are those of the Rawalpindi, the Polish submarine 
Ortzel, etc. fort 
Tuompson (D. S. E.) Our Ocean Lifeline. 

1941. Dent. 1s. 

A brief survey of the war at sea—including 

accounts of many of the great actions. 
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TuursFieLpD (H. G.) ‘“Aétion Stations!” : 
the Royal Navy at War. 1941. Illus. Black. 
7s. 6d. 

An illustrated account of all the branches of Navy 
service, and a summary of their aétivities in this war. 
Wueever (H.) War with the Sea Wolves. 

1940. Illus. Nelson. 8s. 6d. 

The war at sea from every aspect. 

See also GENERAL HISTORY. 


DunKIRK. 


CHATTERTON (E. K.) The Epic of Dunkirk. 
1940. Illus. Hurst and Blackett. ros. 6d. 

The naval part of the evacuation. A chronicle of 
the many craft engaged in this amazing reccue. 
MasEFIELD (J.) The Nine Days’ Wonder (the 

Operation Dynamo). 1941. Illus. Heine- 
mann. 3s. 6d. 

After giving a general picture of Dunkirk and its 
defences, the book records the nine days of the naval 
operation of evacuating 300,000 soldiers. 

See also MILITARY : 
THe oF THE River PLATE. 
Apmiraty. The Battle of the River Plate. 
1940. Illus. H.M.S.O. 2d. 

An account, compiled by the Admiralty, of events 
before, during and after the battle up to the self- 
destruction of the Admiral Graf Spee. 

CampBE.t (A. B.) The Battle of the Plate. 
1940. Illus. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

The defeat and the scuttling of the Admiral Gra 
Spee, and the rescue of her prisoners from the Al‘mark, 
Dove (P.) | was “ Graf Spee’s” Prisoner. 

1940. Cherry Tree Books. 6d. 
Author was Captain of S.S. Africa Shell. The book 
records his experiences as a prisoner for a month on the 
Admiral Graf Spee. 
Suaw (F. H.) Stirring Deeds of Britain’s Naval 
Might. ‘1940. Illus. Harrap. 7s. 6d. See 
NAVAL: General. 

SrraBoici (Lord) The Battle of the River 
Plate. 1940. Illus. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

A colleétion of material from the press, Hansard, 
the Uruguayan Blue Book and other sources concerning 
the battle, illustrated from contemporary sources. 
UruGuyaAN Blue Book: the documents re- 

lating to the sinking of the “Admiral Graf 
Spee ” and the internment of the merchant 
vessel “ Tacoma.” 1940. Hutchinson. 1s. 


Norway. 


Camppett (A. B.) The Battle of the Plate. 
1940. illus. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. See NAVAL: 
The Battle of the River Plate. 

Fotey (T.) I was an “Altmark” Prisoner. 
1940. F, Aldor. ts. 6d. 

The author tells how his ship the Doric Star was 
sunk, and of his imprisonment. Then follows a detailed 
account of life aboard the A/tmark, and its subsequent 
defeat. 


Lenm«unt (H. K.) The Invasion of Norway. 
1940. Illus. Hutchinson. 6d. 

A brief account. 

ScarFe (R.) In the Norwegian Trap: the 
battle for, and in, the Norwegian Waters. 
1940. F. Aldor. 2s. 

Supplies a background to and a thrilling account of 
the plots and counter-plots which preceded the German 
invasion, and the battle which followed. 

Suaw (F. H.) Stirring Deeds of Britain’s Naval 
Might. 1940. Illus. Harrap. 7s. 6d. See 
NAVAL: General. 

See also MILITARY: Norway. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES. 


Divine (A. D.) Behind the Fleets. 1940. 
Illus. Murray. 5s. 

A chronicle of the war auxiliary services — 
merchant navy, convoys, mine-sweepers, the Dover 
Patrol, etc., during the first seven months of the war. 
Divine (A. D.) The Merchant Navy Fights : 

Tramps against U-boats. 1940. Murray. 
2s. 6d. 

Five tramp ships from one fleet encountered enemy 
raiders in the fir months of the war—before the per- 
feétion of the convoy system—and the book records 
their heroic fights. 


INDIVIDUAL Boats. 


Hunr (C.) The Gallant Little Campeador. 
1941. Illus. Methuen. 4s. 

A memoir of H.M. Yacht Campeador and her 
officers, recording their gallant work as a unit of the 
Portsmouth Patrol Service. 

Jounston (G. H.) Lioness of the Seas. 1941. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

The record of H.M.A.S. Sydney, a cruiser in the 

Mediterranean Fleet. 


AIR. 


R.A.F. GENERAL CAMPAIGN. 

Beck es (G.) Birth of a Spitfire. 1941. Illus. 
Collins. 3s. 6d. 

A tribute to Lord Bedverbrook as Minister of Air- 
ae Se and his work in building up the 
R.A.F. 

BituinG (N. P.) Defence Against the Night 
Bomber. 1941. Hale. 2s. 6d. 

Bucuan (W.) Editor. The Royal Air Force at 
War. sth edition. 1941. Murray. 6s. 

How the R.A.F. trains and into aétion. 
Illustrated by numerous war action photographs. 
Cuaron (L. E. O.) Our War in the Air. 

1941. Dent. 1s. 

A resumé of the various phases of the air war 
during the first fifteen months. 

Haxsreap (I.) Wings of Victory: a tribute 
to the R.A.F. 1941. Illus. L. Drummond. 
6s. 

A neat, com chronicle of the R.A.F.’S extra- 
ordinary feats in the war to the end of 1940. 
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The Bibliographic Classification of 
Henry Evelyn Bliss 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 


Il. 
‘THE OUTLINE. 


Tue making of the schedules of the Bibliographic Classification is advanced by a principle 
or series of principles which are quite simple in statement, but are nevertheless a little unusual 
and therefore not grasped by the ordinary reader at sight. The sentence containing them is 
indicated in the Preface of his first work,! thus : 
“The most adequate classifications are, generally speaking, those that are most 
consistent with the organizations of knowledge relevant to the interests in view. 
The truth and efficiency depend upon two fundamental principles : 

(1) subordination of the more specific to the more generic relevant terms, or subjects ; 

(2) collocation of closely related subjeéts for convenience in reference or use, for maximal 

efficiency.” 

I have broken up this definition in order to bring out what seems to be essential in it. 
In the first place, the definition looks at knowledge as a whole, but is direéted to the parts 
which make up that whole; for there is only possible an organization of all knowledge by 
the integrating into one map or graph a schedule of all the separate branches of knowledge. 
To assert that all knowledge can be “ relevant” to any particular branch of knowledge—in 
Science, Botany may be an example—is to assert something which must be true in a sense 
but is also to say something vague. This sentence then could be re-written thus : A satisfactory 
classification is an arrangement of things in the order in which those who know most about them habitually 
think of them; but that, again, without some explanation, is also vague. The consensus of 
the educationalist and scientist merely means, to recur to the example of botany, that botanists 
have evolved and accept an order of plants which is their standard classification. And so, 
of course, in their own sciences, have the chemist, geologist, anthropologist, and every other 
scientist evolved a classification of “heir materials. A book classification should follow these 
classifications in its arrangement of the books which deal with these sciences. 

These classifications of the parts of science must be made, or must be indicated as to their 
main features, before any general classification is possible. A general classification is a 
collection of these special classifications worked into a coherent series or system. Bliss gave 
years of investigation to the fitting together of the parts of knowledge in this way, and he 
gives a most interesting series of five tables? showing the order of nature, the developmental 
order of knowledge, the pedagogic order, the logical order, and, finally, order by speciality, 
and these are five different ways of regarding knowledge, of presenting the same universe 
as it were. This striking intellectual exercise revealed to him more clearly perhaps than to 
most classifiers the complexity of the relationships which exist between the branches of 
knowledge. In his Bibliographic System he gives a Concise Synopsis? which shows that 
sciences and studies rest upon the four pillars of 

Philosophy 

Science 

History 

Technologies and Arts 
but also shows how almost every part of knowledge has relations with all four groups ; 
thus geology has relations with philosophy in Cosmology, with science in Geology proper, 
with history in Historical Geology and with technologies in Economic Geology. The problem 
of getting material under all these in relation is insoluble, except in the catalogue, and indeed 
no classification-maker has really attempted it, but the problem has never been more clearly 
demonstrated. 


1 Organization of Knowledge and the System of the Sciences, p. xiii. 
2 Ibid, pp. 232-5. 
3 See Berwick Sayers’ Introduction to Classification, for a copy of this Concise Synopsis. 
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The fifth of the tables I have referred to above and the ultimate outline of the 
Bibliographic Classification should I think be set side by side. 


V. BY SPECIALITY. 


Science and Philosophy. 


Ontology, Cosmology, Theology. 


y 
Logic and Methodology. 

Mathematics. 

Metrology and Statistics. 
Natural (Physical) Sciences. 
Physics. 

Mechanics. 

Special Physics. 

Special Mechanics. 
Chemistry. 

Physical Chemistry 


Mineralo Crystallography. 


ial Chemist 
ical techno! ogy. 
Special Natural Sciences. 
Astronomy. 
Geology. 
ysiography. 
Meteorology. 


Physiology and Ecology. 
Genetics. 


Ethnogra hy, Human geography. 


History, ial, Political. 


Jurisprudence and Law. 

Economics. 

Arts, Fine, Useful, Recreative. 
AeSthetics. 


Literatures. 


MAIN CLASSES. 


A Philosophy and General Science, including Logic, 
Mathematics, Metrology, and Statistics. 

B Physics, 
including applied physics and special physical 
technology. 

C Chemistry, 
including Chemical Technology, industries ; 


Mineralogy 
D haan "Geology, Geography, and Natural 
History, 
including Microscopy 
Geography here auitine only the General and the 
Physical. 
E Biology, 
including Paleontology, and Biogeography. 
F Botany, 
including Baéteriology. 
G Zodlo 
inclu ing Zoégeogtaphy and Economic Zodélogy. 
H Anthropology, General and Physical, 
ledation the Medical Sciences, Hygiene, Eugenics, 
Physical Training, Recreation, etc. 


I Psychology, Alternative is AI, under Philosophy, 
including Comparative Psychology, and Racial, 
and Psychiatry. 

J Education, 
including Psychology of Education. 

K Social Sciences : 

Sociology, Ethnology, and Anthropogeography. 


Alternative is P, i ‘A Religion and Ethics be be placed bere. 

L History, Social, Po tical, and Economic, 
including Geography, historical, national (political), 
and Ethnographic; Numismatics and other an- 
cillary Studies. Ancient History, Medieval History, 
and Modern (general). 

M Europe. 

N America. 

O Australia, East Indies, Asia, Africa, and Islands. 
Geography, Ethnography, and History. 

P Religion, Theology, and Ethics. 
Alternative is in or K, or Z. 

Q Applied Social 5 ah and Ethics. 

R Political Science, philosophy, and ethics, and 

Pragtical Politics. 

S Jurisprudence and Law. 

T Economics. 

U Arts: Useful, Industrial Arts, and the less scientific 


technology. 

V Fine Arts sf Arts of Expression, Recreation, and 
Pastime. 

W Philology : Linguistics, and Languages other than 
Indo-European, 

X Indo-European Philology, Languages and Litera- 
tures. 

Y English, or other, and literature; and 
Literature in , Rhetoric, Oratory, 
Dramatics, 


ete. 
Z Bibliology, Bibliography, and Libraries. 
Alternatives are 2 and WV. 


Unless the Concise Synopsis is studied carefully the order which this outline exhibits 
seems to have difficulties and not a few cross-classifications. In Class A there seems to be a 
reversion to the connotation which Bacon gave to Philosophy, and Science again is only a 
development of that class into eight convenient main classes, That development, however, 


Paleontology. 

Phylogeny. 

Botany. 

Zoblogy. 
Anthropology. 

Physical. Anthropology. 

Medical Sciences. 
Psychology. 
Education. 
Sociology. 

Ethnology. 
Religion, Ethics, Theology. 
Applied Social Science. 
Political Science. 
Philology. 

Linguistic, Languages. 

Literature. 

Oratory. 

Dramatics. 
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does indicate the enormous expansion of human knowledge since the earlier philosopher 
contrived his Chart of Learning. Reverting to the four great classes, which I have called 

illars, on which the structure rests, not one of these is all-embracive and self-contained, as 

s been suggested already in considering Botany, and it is difficult to see where Philosophy 
begins and where Science and Technologies (or the Arts as may be) carry on the subjects. 
To the critic who has not applied the scheme in detail and whose knowledge is therefore 
extremely limited, it would seem to be a disadvantage to have the separations of actual 
literature which distin@tions between the four great classes must necessarily involve. An ideal 
classification in which in one vertical series of terms all knowledge is included, every main 
class merging into a succeeding main class and every term a complete statement of everything 
that it connotes, has been the dream of scheme makers and must remain a dream. What 
Bliss does convey is a coherent pattern of knowledge in which we see at the very outset the 
impossibility of placing every aspect of, or mode of approach to, the larger studies in such a 
vertical series. 


A comparison of this pattern with that of the Dewey Decimal or any other system is 
an exercise which may be recommended, but it is beyond my space here. Its basis rests upon 
what I would call the scholar’s developmental view of knowledge, and it has been arrived at, 
as we have stressed sufficiently, by a study of the historical approach scholars have made to 
their subjeéts in all thought and in all arts. One thing that impresses the student is that in 
spite of their quite different modes of approach these classifiers come nearly to the same 
result ; but that lies in the nature of the material—knowledge—which is necessarily the same 
field for them all. 


The outline given in the second column above is of the knowledge part of the system. 
Generalia and other purely library classes are provided for in a series of numbered classes 
which in the table precede the knowledge classes, and these we may defer for a short time 
until we consider the purely library aspects of our system. 


In the making of the schedules, or “ in schedulizing,” to adopt the wording Bliss prefers, 
his rule is that most generally accepted, although perhaps not stated before with such precision ; 
ie., “ the subordination of relevant special subjects to the comprehensive general subjects, 
by grading the fundamental sciences and the major derivative studies in the order of their 
speciality, by dividing and sub-dividing these in consistency with the organizations of know- 
ledge established in the scientific and educational consensus, by collocation and synthesis of 
related special subjects, alternative locations, provision for new subjeéts and adaptation to 
changing requirements”. This repeats and expands the definition already quoted and has 
not I think anything profoundly novel in it; indeed, I believe Bliss would be the last to claim 
that he had deduced any new theory; what he has done, supremely well, is to organize that 
theory. 


In very simple statement this seems to me to say that a major study (or class) must be 
made up of parts or subordinate classes, and therefore the subordinate classes must come 
under that main class; that these subordinate classes are arranged in the order of likeness 
chosen, /.¢., the special order the classification serves ; and this order is that which the workers 
who use the books “= to find them in. So we proceed to the newly used word collocation, 
which in dictionary definition means “placed together”, on which Bliss lays great Stress 
He is led to this by the common misapprehension, for which earlier teaching of classification 
is probably responsible, that every subject modulates into a progressively descending order 
of subjeéts, which of course must be absurd to any ordinary perception. For it is clear (say) 
in Dewey’s Science : 

510 Mathematics 
Astronomy 
530 Physics 

540 Chemistry 


and so on, that these sciences are not a descending order of subjects derived from one another, 
but are collaterals, or, as Bliss says, “ collocative ” subjects. Classification is made up very 
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largely of collocated subjeéts of course. This is interesting enough to justify the quotation of 
Bliss’s explanation from the new Introduétion to his system : 
“ Sub-Classes of different classes. 

The co-ordinate sub-classes of a single class are more closely related to one another 
than they are to the sub-classes of another class, whether co-ordinate or subordinate. 
The relationship depends on the common derivation. The relation of a sub-class to its 
class is derivative like that of a child to its mother. The sub-classes of the one class are 
like brothers and sisters. To the sub-classes of a co-ordinate class they are like cousins. 
in these simplified analogies are the rudiments of the principle of subordination, co- 
ordination and collocation.” 

(To be continued.) 


A General Illustration Collection 
By Miss E. A. Witson, M.A., F.L.A. (Edinburgh Public Libraries). 


Tue time has fortunately passed when the librarian was regarded by the public as a kee 

of books as distiné& from a conserver of knowledge. Readers have discovered that it is quicker 
to consult the fountainhead rather than spend their own time searching for their fads. It is 
our job to serve as well as to educate the public. The student, and by this I do not mean the 
casual undergraduate who is too often seeking effects irrespective of causes, the true student 
will always prefer to play his part in the treasure hunt, and it is the librarian’s business to make 
the trail as clear as possible by means of well compiled catalogues and indexes. 

If knowledge is the thing, why do we confine ourselves to the written word ? American. 
libraries with their Picture Colleétions set an example which we are slow to follow. Few public 
libraries in Britain have Illustration Collections. Edinburgh with its Fine Art Department 
containing over 12,000 lending illustrations is outstanding inthis respeé, but here the illustra- 
tions are confined to the Fine Arts ; true the Reference and Juvenile departments of the same 
library have individual picture collections, but this does not allow for sufficient co-operation. 
De-centralisation tends to lessen efficiency. It is more convenient for the public to have one 
place to go for pictures on any subjeé and.not to be in doubt as to whether their particular 
objeé& will be classed as art or nature. A combination of both = to be the aim of civilised 
man. Gaps in the general scheme are most easily discovered if it can be surveyed as a whole. 
If illustrations have been found to be advantageous to some departments they will be so to all. 

Why not have a general Illustration Colle&tion ? Its usefulness will be its justification. 
A good general collection of illustrations is of value to many sections of the community. 
Teachers have already discovered that a piéture is of great assistance in stimulating a child’s 
interest and in fixing a fact in his memory. Geography and history today are not primarily 
subjeéts of exports and dates, but rather of living countries often with industries and vegetation, 
costumes and customs, different from our own. The Bible becomes more alive if we see a 
piéture of Joseph and his brethren. For the scientist also illustrations are of value. Special 
apparatus, natural science pictures, industrial machinery, all these can be of great use. Then 
there are architects and art students to whom illustrations are essential. Dramatic societies 
will be glad of reproductions of costumes and scene settings. Within the library itself the 
colleétion is a usefal well from which to draw for special display cards and poster work. 

The sources from which the pictures can be obtained are innumerable. The most obvious 
are magazines, many of which issue illustrated supplements. Books withdrawn from circula- 
tion may Still possess useful plates. Trade catalogues and posters, even book jackets, frequently 
add to our stock of illustrative knowledge. 

Having obtained our supplies we are faced with the problem of classification. This need 
not be so insurmountable as the large pile of assorted pictures might suggest As these are 
primarily intended to supplement the book stock I think the most useful method will be to 


adopt the same classification. A small gummed label beating such particulars as library, class, 
title, source and date could be fixed to the back of each picture, which is them ready for 


cataloguing. 
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The catalogue can only take the form of a subjeét index. This may be on cards or a 
sheaf catalogue. The latter will possibly lend itself more easily to frequent expansion without 
too much dislocation and has the additional advantage of saving —_— 

The housing of the illustrations is the next problem. The choice appears to lie between 
boxes and the vertical file. While | agree with the recent arguments in favour of boxes for a 
special collection, one which embraces the whole field of knowledge demands greater space, 
and for this the file is superior. It eliminates the necessity of shelving and also of mounting 
the pictures, which can be kept in folders, thus ensuring better order in arrangement and less 
wear and tear in handling. Several piétures on the same or relative subjects can go in one 
folder so that the folders themselves need not occupy an undue amount of space. 

The method of issue could conveniently be by the use of manilla wallets. There need be 
no limit within reason to the number of illustrations borrowed by any genuine reader. 

Since a reader demanding illustrations starts off with a definite object it is not necessary 
for him to browse amongst the whole collection. This would subje& the pictures to much 
handling and lead to serious wear and frequently tear. Let him state his requirements to the 
assistant and be given the relative folders. These can easily be replaced in the file without 
unnecessary disturbance. 

In addition to the organisation, layout is of importance. As it is a centralised stock it is 
essential that it be within easy reach of all departments. Vertical files are clumsy fittings, but 
will be least obtrusive ranged round the walls of the room. Some small tables and chairs can 
be placed at convenient parts, preferably near windows to obtain the maximum of light, and 
the index cabinet in a central position. General lighting should serve the room with strip 
lights above the files to assist the librarian searching there. 

I feel convinced that the public would quickly make use of and appreciate such an addition 
to their library service. The initial cost in fittings would be the heaviest item as actual stock 
could be acquired without extra expenditure. | am reluctant to postpone to the uncertain 
future anything which can be attempted at the present time. We are receiving daily illustrative 
material some of which is of more than ephemeral value and worth at least our consideration. 
Space, I admit, is the great problem with our present library buildings, and for many this 
scheme may only be possible in conneétion with post-war development. Now is our chance 
to visualise the libraries of the future. Where rebuilding will be necessary let it be done 
with vision. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

As the Ministers of the Crown appear to think air raids on a larger and heavier scale 
are in the offing, it seems to some almost puerile to devote attention to what libraries may be 
“after the war”; indeed, that phrase comes so easily to some, as if the gigantic contest 
were already won. In spite of warnings as direét as any addressed to us, some seem to think 
that because Russia has been brought in there is no more need to fear further attacks upon 
our islands. Yet in spite of all that is woven with these facts, I feel we ought always to nourish 
our ideals against a time when they may be possible of realization. 

Having written that sentence I am attacked by the fear that it is as trite as many recent 
utterances of the highly placed. So I think we ought occasionally to adopt 

A SOCRATIC ATTITUDE 

and ask ingenuously what our words mean, if indeed they mean anything. Things that are 
quite resoundingly important to the ear often prove to be merely resounding. Tell me, 
Zenodotus, what this cabinet-minister utterance means. 

“ The part that Labour plays in this war will very largely determine the part we 

shall be strong enough to play after the war ?” 

Put any word in the place of “ Labour ” and it will be equally true or false. It tells Labour 
nothing that is practical. One evening paper rages every night fog revived or increased work 
on our part, but never touches the real bings that are to be done, When we talk of new 
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notions, progressive ideas, etc., etc., we lose under the verbiage the real programme. Can 
we do anything about it ? 

1 am old enough, alas, to recall that Frank Pacy, then Hon. Secretary of the Library 
Association, said that when the penny limit on the library rate was removed 


If WOULD NOT ALTER THE METHOD 
of running libraries. Much water has flowed under his beloved Westminster Bridge since 
then; the limit has vanished for over twenty years: was Pacy right ? Fundamentally, yes. 
The main praétices of our craft now are those current then—open access, card cataloguing, 
class lists (perhaps a little neglected), book-display of which Jast was the main advocate 
before people who advocate it today were born, close classification, children’s libraries— 
Islington in 1907 had praétically all the features of the modern children’s library—and I 
venture to think that ordinary technical library education amongst the few who undertook 
it went deeper than it does today. It was a more novel matter then, I suppose. 

Although this was and is so, I still rejoice in 


DEFINITE PROGRESS 
in libraries and librarianship. Library planning is more utilitarian and at the same time more 
artistic, as good funétional architeéture always is. Furniture is more comfortable, again 
because better adapted to its uses, and a certain amount of rather restrained beauty has lain 
that way. We set our libraries in better places, care for them more—or do we ?>—decorate 
them sometimes with skill, in short make them attractive. Once upon a time a great palm 
fern in a Fulham Library vestibule was the only plant known in a British library and the 
innovation was thought to be daringly delightful! (But we had displays of wild flowers in 
their seasons—near our front entrance—thirty years since). No more need be said on this 

int. 
Some libraries today pride themselves on 
THEIR PRIVATIVE VALUES. 
They do without catalogues other than diletante, effeminate little lists printed in ultra types 
uncomfortable to read. These lists by the way are nearly always of the newest books, which 
in the nature of things are seldom available in sufficient numbers, and while they gratify 
the librarian, irritate his would-be readers. And as for type-faces ; those used in the ordinary 
English book are the best for ordinary English people. Gill sans, | venture to assert, is not 
a good type for literary pieces of any great length. 
From these remarks a few things may emerge towards 
THE LIBRARY OF THE AFTER-WAR WORLD, 
which we can build in our dreams now. It will always I think be a dual library, because there 
will always be a general reader, and as certainly always a student reader. The two merge in 
one person very often, but that may not justify the modelling of a whole library service to 
gratify both by the same means and Staff in the same apartment. For the general reader we 
want a self-contained modern library which is one and indivisible ; that is to say, it should 
combine in one room or a suite of rooms unseparated by barriers or breaks in the order of 
the books all the functions of enquiry bureau, reference library and lending library. The 
relegation of vast quantities of stock to the relatively unfrequented solitudes of reference 
libraries should cease wherever this is possible. What are the difficulties of the system ? 
None, I believe, that good staff work, which is the key to our future, could not tackle with 
easy success. Many more librarians, as distin&t from clerks, would be employed in large 
libraries, and a clerk grade, educated and properly paid but not qualified as the librarian will 
be, is essential. The division is not to be mutually exclusive of course, but to be librarian one 
must qualify. As for the management of the stock it would be simple to indicate that some 
books do not go out of the building, and the necessary quiet, so far as it is now required, for 
Study of such sort as ordinary reference work implies, could be got by custom, rubber tiles 
and walls of sound-absorbing materials. Quite simple, Zenodotus. 
WE SHOULD NOT WORRY 

quite so much about the reader who merely wants something to read. Incidentally, we shall 
not advertise books that do not need it. Our best exhibition will be our well-ordered and 
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ample shelves. The ordinary reader certainly is John Citizen himself and his wife ; he will 
be catered for best by giving him the run of the whole stock; he will arrive, with a little 
dire€&tion from our librarians, at familiarity with our system. You see, I don’t want just a 
selection of books in this library. 1 want most of the stock. This, because our experience 
shows that open access and a large portion of our stock in stock rooms do not go together. 
The theorists who advocated it are challenged by the praétical librarian who knows that 
most books are read because readers find them on open shelves ; that they pass into oblivion, 
except for the minute few, when they go into the stack. That was expressed by Callimachus 
in his Letter in June last, and I believe he was right. Try to envisage such a library, everything 
to hand, no wandering from collection to colleétion, all the staff available without inter- 
vention of doors or barriers. Tables for advisory staff, labelled with their names so that the 
public could know and become used to those who served them. Tables for reference reading— 
all the library being also and always a reference library—and those books which ought not 
to be used for home reading, fewer than we think perhaps, in the ordinary way, marked 
clearly as such so as not to create disappointment or argument. 


This, you may say, is old stuff, but where in the British Isles is such a library ? I would 
fain know. 


But, you may say further, 
WHAT OF YOUR STUDENT READER ? 


For a general way he wants to study at home and, if my stock is as generous as I see it in my 
imagination, he will be served as to his major needs from it. Again you will say that the 
space I require will rarely be available for all books, and a stack is always essential. This raises 
several points of interest. Should every town or, for example, every borough in London, 
have its own vast reserve of books in the days of easy communication which will come soon 
after peace comes ? Will the need of the reader be so urgent that a central stock for a whole 
area will not be the fullest, most convenient and economical manner of ensuring the service 
of the less used book ? I can see that our day-to-day need is for works of rapid reference and 
these must be at hand in my main library. I see, too, as everyone does that the library must 
be departmentalized (horrid word !) as to children, the blind and a few special types of stock 
such as illustration or print colleétions, local collections more doubtfully, and so on. There 
must be study rooms available for students with most complete equipment. 


For the great, well-nigh forgotten, rarely-used research sets, documents and all original 
materials 
AN AREA CENTRAL STOCK 

seems to me to have great possibilities. This however raises a fundamental issue of policy. 

In the greater towns with a single, unified service, their own central repository is, I think, 
. desirable. In any other area it would seem that some form of regional arrangement would 
serve more effectively ; as it would economise space, staffing and prevent the accretion in 
unused shelves of copies of individual books in unnecessary numbers ; yet at the same time 
it would produce access to the full reserve resources in one place. This looks like a combined 
National Central Library and Regional Bureaux organization. !t could exist only if we broke 
down our present parish boundaries. It is thus our first question in policy for settlement, and 
“ like most primaries will probably sot be settled at all. There is so much to be said for the 
> efficiency of regional as against present local government. It seems to succeed in A.R.P. 
services, although most of these, it may be remarked, are still local. It leaves out our love 
for our own towns, doesn’t it? Clearly, however, a public service which is good or bad 
according to the will of a town council, is a defenceless service. And that is only one of the 
disadvantages of the local-government-as-it-is method. 


But | have overshot my space, and will go on with this interesting study later. Mean- 
while, tell me what you think of my first approaches to it. 


Vale ! 


ERATOSTHENES, 


fi 
| 
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NELSON BOOKS 


THE WAR AT A GLANCE! 
Horrabin’s Atlas-History 


OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 


Horrabin is the ‘man who makes maps speak”. By means of his unrivalled maps 
and terse, vivid text he gives you the progress of the war at a glance. 
Ready Shortly. Volume 4. January July 1941. 
This new volume covers the most eventful period of the war to date: the Battles 
of Britain and the Atlantic, the Campaigns in North Africa, Greece, Crete, Syria, 
the invasion of Russia, etc. 
Volume I. Sept. 1939—Jan. 1940 
Jan. 1940—july 1940 
> = July 1940—Feb. 1941 Each 3s. 6d. net. 


Jacobite Epilogue 
HENRIETTA TAYLER 


Based almost entirely on hitherto untapped manuscript sources, this important 
book mainly covers that tragic period after the Risings when so many ng ey 
men were in exile. ‘*She has done much to establish the true story of the Risings. 
She has shown it to be more human, more pathetic, and no less romantic, than 
the twopence coloured version of popular legend.’"’"—Spectator. Illustrated 5s. net. 


Dictators 
J. D. CHAMBERS 


This timely and illuminating study deserves the widest possible reading. Dr. 
Chambers analyses the careers and characters of famous dictators of the past, and 
isolates factors common to all. He applies the same reasoning to the present 
day Dictators of Europe and draws certain significant conclusions. 4s. net. 


MORE THAN EVER IMPORTANT 


The American Year Book, 1941 


Editor: WILLIAM N. SCHULYER. 
General Editor: ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


A record of events and progress which should be on the 
shelves of every library. (£1 Ils. 6d.) 


PARKSIDE WORKS NELSON 
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A Posrscripr oF WRATH. 


I little thought in 1915, when you and I were exchanging vivid comments upon the 
mentality of a councillor in a south of England town who wanted to get rid of a newspaper 
because it had the temerity to criticise our then idol, Lord Kitchener, that, after twenty-five 
more years of enlightened, tolerant thought something analogous would recur. It seems 
that man is always in quest of victims when he is in anything resembling a panic mood, but 
when the viétims are books his quest is little less than idiocy and may be more. It really is 
incredible that he cannot learn this lesson; that, in war, the old catch words, crudities, even 
savageries, are not only tolerated, they are welcomed by some types of mind. One despairs 
at times, as this sort of thing seems to prove that our life-work as librarians is a vain thing. 
These reflections are forced upon men when I contemplate the pother over the iniquities of 
P. G. Wodehouse, and the literally childishly-vulgar public expressions by Press and wireless 
upon this writer. With his aétions in Germany, where at sixty he has been released from 
internment, and has been persuaded to broadcast his impressions of the comfort in which 
he has lived, or lives, in that country, I have no sympathy and could not have; that is not 
in question. What is in question is the 

LACK OF FAITH 
shown in our cause by those who imagine they can sustain it by banishing his books from 
the Libraries. For, look you, Zenodotus, this is actually happening. In one north-western 
town—a watering place, at present largely inhabited by those who have been able to afford 
to bunk there from less healthy areas—the Libraries Committee—(at anyrate The Daily Express 
so reports)—has come to the tremendous decision to banish his works from the Public 
Libraries. No doubt in solemn conclave, with fervid expressions of that highly bellicose 
patriotism which is always found in seaside funk-holes, with bell, book and candle they 
committed poor old P.G.W. to the flames. No: they didn’t do that; they determined that 
the ninety odd copies of his works already polluting their virgin shelves should be pulped 
to assist the war effort. Has hysteria ever exceeded this in modern times ? 
Waar Witt Ir Acnteve ? 

Loss of prestige to Wodehouse ? The supposition is absurd. He is a writer who never 
dabbled in any form of politics, who never pretended to draw characters which are serious 
portraits of men and women. He is the creator of one of the legendary figures of literature— 
Jeeves. Do our important seaside gentlemen think they annihilate Jeeves by pulping the 
physical paper on which his record is given ? Wodehouse is one of the most perfect writers 
of English alive ; the weaving of the best in English literature into his style is so artistically 
subtle that only those who know that literature realise how great is the artistry. How can 
my reading about the Earl of Blandings and his pig reduce my love for England—or yours ? 
Wodehouse is said never to have written a serious line, and that he represents the idle rich 
waster as a typical Englishman. Does anyone exist who in reading Wodehouse believes he 
is reading of anything actual in English life ? There may of course be such morons among 
readers, but I doubt it. 

I hear, even in my own library, that certain old women of both sexes, mercifully very 
few in number, have a sense of nausea when they see Wodehouse, whom of course they 
have not read, on my shelves. They are of the same breed that burned Tom Jones and even 
Jane Eyre, banished Tess of the D’Urbervilles and scoriated Jude, the Obscure ; they have existed 
in all ages and will exist until commonsense becomes an attribute of the human race. 

What harm or punishment do the Norwestern bolthole inquisitors think they have 
inflicted on Wodehouse ? As for a financial harm : Wodehouse long ago received any royalties 
that were his due on their well-thumbed (I am sure they are that!) copies. I suppose they 
think the disgrace of their vocal disapprobation. That mas worry him. 

Meanwhile, they have deprived hundreds of readers of innocent mirth in choice English, 
which has no relation whatever to the war, except that it cheers some intervals in our 
endurance of it. A most patriotic achievement! This attempt to suppress men through 
books must be resisted by all means we have. Otherwise we lose all for which we fight. We 
cannot expect the muddleheaded to understand this, but freedom in this, as in other things, 
is vital to us. 
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Dear Hypra, 

Nearly a year spent in the Army has by no means lessened my affection for the peaceful 
ways of librarianship, and no doubt like many other librarians, I shall not be sorry to return 
to civil life. 

In the meantime I have had quite a number of opportunities of investigating Midland 
libraries and their ways—a first acquaintance which, but for the war, I might never have 
made so intimately—and find them comparatively unchanged in spite of present conditions. 
It is true that a notice outside may proclaim the library to be the first refuge for homeless 
people ; that inside we may find the counter swarming with inexperienced sixteen-year-old 
girls, and some of the windows may have been replaced by brown paper—but essentially 
many of these libraries have failed to grasp the faét that there is a war on. Closed on 
Sundays is quite a usual feature; half-day closing on the busiest weekday and 7 o’clock 
closing on other days is typical of some of our munition towns. Striét rules enforcing im- 
possible guarantees for members of the Forces are too frequent. A friend of mine received 
recently.a reserve card saying the book he required would be retained until 9 o’clock on the 
next day—v.e. two hours after closing time, and moreover the next day happened to be an 
early closing day as well! 

In my first unit we had a pretty good library system: about 500 miscellaneous books— 
both gifts and purchases—and {2 or {3 a month for additions. The colleétion was very well 
used—especially by the guard—and there were few abuses at any time. 

Now I am in barracks in another large town: I soon found that the barracks had a 
library in charge of a deaf and dumb pensioner who would not allow any of the books to be 
borrowed as “ they might be damaged”. An energetic sergeant of the Army Educational 
Corps stepped in and persuaded the C.O. to let him handle the situation. 1 went with him to 
look at the colleétion and found about three hundred novels of a miscellaneous charaéter, 
but mainly modern and in good condition. They were numbered and locked up securely. 
Now, however, their release has at last been effected and no longer will the impecunious 
troops here have to rely on old and tattered numbers of Picture Pott. 

But, as you can see, all this is a far cry from our pre-war schemes of well-seleéted libraries 
in every barrack and camp. Both of the examples I have quoted are regarded by the military 
as better than anything available for miles around. | know only too well that they are a 
disgrace to a country which appeared, in pre-war years, to have perhaps the most compre- 
hensive library system in the world. It is not often that trained librarians are in charge of 
barrack or camp libraries—where it is so it is by accident. After this war we must be just 
as keen—and insistent—as we were over prison libraries, that the Forces receive adequate 
library provision with sufficient elasticity to allow for extremely rapid expansion in times of 
emergency. PLUTARCH. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRs ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—FEditor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 


Russian Libraries 


We await with some pardonable anxiety the fate of Russia’s libraries. Political thinkings, 
which have no bearing upon them in a certain sense, may have been the reason why our 
knowledge of the national expansion of libraries in that vast country has received so little 
attention amongst us. There are we know in the Lenin and in other libraries some of the great 
colleétions in the world. There is, too, a popular library system throughout the U.S.S.R. 
comparable in some ways with, and in some ways more advanced than, our own public 
municipal library system. We recall, too, an example of regimentation of a modest kind in the 
decree, now some years old, that all libraries in that system were to be Dewey classified. 
The unfamiliarity of the language has prevented the association of British and Russian librarian- 
ship, although Russia has sent us its bulletins and catalogues. The war should do much to 


Strengthen our association. 
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Obituary 


Mr. Henry Edward Curran, formerly Deputy 
Chief Librarian of the Liverpool Public 
Libraries, passed away on the 27th July, 1941, 
at the age of 78, having been in retirement 
since the 30th June, 1924. 

Mr. Curran was appointed to the staff on 
the 11th March, 1875, and, after experience in 
the Branch Libraries, received his first important 
appointment as Chief Cataloguing Assistant 
in the Reference Library in December, 1887, 
in succession to the late Mr. J. Henry Quinn, 
who had resigned the post on his appointment 
to the Chief Librarianship of Chelsea. On the 
29th January, 1904, he was appointed Deputy 
Chief Librarian, which post he held until his 
retirement in 1924. 

Mr. Curran’s bibliographical knowledge was 
extensive and under his guidance was compiled 
Part 3 of the Catalogue of the Liverpool Free 
Public Library, containing books added to the 
Reference Library between the years 1881 to 
1891. He was also responsible for the com- 
pilation of the Catalogue of the Hugh Frederick 
Hornby Art Library, 1906 (pp. 648), which is 
considered to be the finest bibliographical 
catalogue yet published, and the Catalogue 
of Liverpool Prints and Documents, 1908 
(pp. 374). He also compiled special subject 
catalogues on Architecture and the Building 
Trades (1896: pp. 81; with Supplement, 
1902: pp. 18) and on the Decorative Arts 
(1899: pp. 113; with Supplement, 1902: 
PP. 17). 


Personal News 


Miss M. L. Coatsworth, Senior Lady Assist- 
ant, Sunderland Public Libraries, has retired 
after 33 years’ service. 

Mr. E. Austin Hinton, B.A., F.L.A., 
Diploma in Education (London), Fellow of 
the Institute of Public Administration, City 
Librarian, Coventry, to be Chief Librarian, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr. L. R. McColvin succeeds Pilot-Officer 
R. D. Hilton Smith, R.A.F., V.R., as Editor 
of “ The Library Association Record,” the 
latter having been posted for service in Canada. 

Mr. James Ross, M.A., City Librarian of 
Bristol, gave a lecture (illustrated with lantern 
slides) on “ Five Hundred Years of Printing’, 
at the Bristol Grammar School. The Head- 
master (R. W. Moore, M.A.) presided. 


Miss Dorothy Stapleton, F.L.A., Assistant, 
Liverpool Public Libraries, has resigned on 
marriage to Mr. J. |. Newman. Miss Stapleton 
has written several books for boys, including 
* Donovan of Ford’s”’, ‘‘ Dare at St. Martin’s”’, 
“Darcy Minor”, and others, as well as short 
Stories which appeared in the Liverpool Weekly 
Post, and a little book of poems, “The Tinker’s 
Wife”. 


Topicalities 


Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

ALTRINCHAM.—Mr. W. G. Bosworth, 
Chief Librarian and Curator, has arranged an 
exhibition of 53 pictures in oil and water- 
colour by Dorothy Beck and Ernest Townsend 
which are to be on view in the Main Art 
Gallery, Altrincham, in . September and 
Oétober. 


CHELTENHAM.—The Book List for July, 
1941, contains accessions to the library of new 
books on Philosophy, Psychology, Politics 
and Economics, Engineering and Industry, 
and books on the Second World War amongst 
other subjeéts. It also includes New Fiétion, 
and Children’s Books in the Junior Library. 


HALIFAX. — “ The Readers’ Guide,” 
edited by Mr. Frank Haigh, July number, 
contains notes, “ For Short Story Writers ” 
and ‘‘ Education through Reading” and the 
library issues for June. In the August number 
to hand, a further list of additions to the 
library appears, and a record of total issues 
during July. These are Nos. 103 and 104 of 
the New Series of the Guide. 


KENT COUNTY LIBRARY. — The 
quarterly Book List for Summer, 1941, is 
an attractive publication with a summery 
design on the title-page and “ New Books ” 
in artistic lettering. It runs to twenty pages 
and cover. 


NEW ARK.—Mr. Arthur Smith, Librarian, 
Curator and Secretary of the Gilstrap Public 
Library and Municipal Museum, writes to us 
as follows: ‘ Many thanks for your letter of 
the 24th July. Would you be kind enough to 
make a note under ‘ Topicalities ’ in your next 
issue to the effect that the Gilstrap Public 
Library is at Newark. It happens to be 
Gilstrap instead of Carnegie, and because the 
family is so kind to the Library we have every 
reason to keep the association.” 
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®#- NEW FICTION FOR GIRLS AND BOYS! 


HOUSE IN DISORDER 
L. A. G. Strong 
Mr. STRONG’s newest book for young people is bound to be in constant demand : 
it is the novel for which they have been waiting! The mystery of the book lounge 
and lending libraries is both tantalizing and exciting. 6s. net 
WORRALS OF THE W.A.A.F. } 

Capi. W. E. Johns 
CREATOR of the famous “ Biggles "’, Capt. Johns has now evolved an equally popular 
character in Pilot Officer Worrals, whose adventures will hold the most hardened 


reader spellbound. 


THE SEA FALCON 
Erroll Collins 
AUTHENTIC R.A.F. detail gives colour to this gripping story of Barry Falconer, 


air ace. 


THE MUSKETEERS AND WENDY 
Ivy Middleton 
RANGER Kay and her fellow Musketeers rally to the support of Wendy who has 
moved to London to open a Gift Shop. 
come to Wendy, and for Kay, too, there is the first hint of romance. 5s. net 
*% Write for complete list of new Rewards 


Unexpected trouble and new happiness } 


3s. 6d. net 


5s. net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS ?°R4N,COURT, REIGATE ap. | 


REMAINDER CENTRE LTD., the Com- 
pany which acquired the stocks of Simpkin 
Marshall’s Remainder Department, have again 
removed their offices and are now operating 
from 2 and 3, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.z, 
where enquiries will receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


Library Reports 
By Herperr C. SAWTELLF, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 

All the Reports dealt with below are of the 
home-made cyclostyled variety, the majority 
of them being well-produced and easily read. 
The tendency to use this method of production 
is rapidly growing, and is, doubtless, one of 
the little economies which all Librarians are 
led, or perhaps forced to undertake in these 
hard times. A notable feature in almost every 
Report is the increase in book circulation from 
both adult and junior lending libraries. 
BRIGHTON Public Libraries, Museums and Art 

Galleries—Annual Report for the year 

ending 318t March, 1941. Director, Clifford 

Musgrave, F.L.A. Population (est. 1938), 

146,500. Stock: Lending, 78,320; Junior 

7,586; Reference, 79,124. Additions, 7,395. 


Withdrawals, 1,497. Issues: Lending, 
387,457; Junior, 123,637; Reference, 
275,111; Branches, 224,801. Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 52,716. Branches, 5. 

An outStanding feature in an extraordinary busy 
year was the unprecedented demand for reading matter 
y the additional population of evacuees. The various 

departments of the service strove wonderfully well in 

responding to the extra calls made upon their resources, 
with the result that the aggregate circulation at the end 
of the year was many thousands beyond that of the 
year previous. It was found expedient to reorganise 
the Central Lending department where modern prin- 
ciples of library planning have been introduced. Book 
circulation from this department alone showed an 
increase of 10,679, by far the majority of these bein, 

non-fictional works. 17,685 more issues were 
in the Central Junior Library, where the advent of 
large numbers of child evacuees made it necessary for 
larger accommodation to be found. In consequence of 
this the Junior Library was installed in the Magazine 

Room. The new Woodingdean Branch Library was 

opened in May, 1940, and returned a total issue of over 

25,000 at the end of the year. 

HEREFORDSHIRE County Libraries. —A County 
Library in War-time, 1940-1941. County 
Librarian, B. O. Smith, A.L.A. Stock, 
82,085. Additions, 9,094. Withdrawals, 
1,381. Issues, 457,997. Centres, 237. 

Book circulation from this County Library has 

rapidly increased during the past few years, and in spite 

of so many difficulties, the figures for the year under 
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TO LIBRARIANS 


Gestetner Rotary Duplicator, ream model, self-feeding, 

in very fine condition, mounted on stand, with two 

drawers, Ellam’s Walnut Duplicator Cabinet, two 

cupboards and partitioned drawer, very cogent, &7 7s. 

American Roll-Top Desk, 3’ 10° by 2’ 6", £15 15s. 

Sent upon approval. LEWIS WOLFF, (Library Specialist) 
Whitecroft, WICKFORD, Essex. 


review are far and away the largest ever recorded. 

Some 68,633 more books were:circulated last year than 

in the year before. The total issue given does not in- 

clude the 56,000 books lent to men in H.M. Forces, of 
which no regular issues are registered. Twelve new 
centres were opened during the past year. The Com- 
mittee express their gratefulness to the 250 voluntary 
workers who administer ‘the service in the various 
centres. The population to be served by the County 

Library was increased by 45 per cent. during the year, 

chiefly through evacuation. 

Newark -ON- Trenr Gilstrap Library. — 
Librarian, A. Smith, A.L.A. Population, 
27,000. Rate 3.01d. Income from Rate, 
£1,823. Stock: Lending, 20,986; Refer- 
ence, 5,180. Additions, 1,735. Withdrawals, 
848. Issues: Lending, 142,804; Junior, 
37,174; Reference, 17,082. Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 10,148. 

This is only a very short Statistical summary, with 

a few comparative figures. It shows that the book 

circulation was increased by 22,042 compared with 

last year’s figures. 1,300 new readers’ tickets were issued 
and the percentage of borrowers to population served 

now Stands at 25. 


Large Dept. for Public Libraries 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We are still very busy 
supplying almost all 
the principal Libraries 
throughout the country 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of nearly three million volumes 
113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Cannon (Carl L.) American Book Colleétors 
and Colleéting, from the Colonial Times to 
the Present. New York. H. W. Wilson 
Company, $3. 

Book-Colle&ting in America seems to date from 
the Rev. Thomas Prince (1687-1758) whose library 
(or rather the remains of it) is now in the Boston Public 
Library. Prior to 1800 there only appear four names 
on the roll of book-colle&ors, William Byrd, James 
Logan, Thomas Jefferson and Isaiah Thomas. Byrd's 
colleétion was sold by auétion, the a Library 
belongs to the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
Jefferson’s colleétion was bought by Congress to replace 
the Library burnt by the British troops in the War of 
1812, and Isaiah Thomas’s marvellous series of carly 
American newspapers and broadsides forms the back- 
bone of the magnificent Library of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

The collectors of the period after 1800 range from 
Lenox and Carter Brown ; through the middle period 
of Fiske, Ives, Beverly Chew and Robert Hoe to 
the more modern collections of Pierpont Morgan, 
Huntington and Folger, all three of the latter being now 
available for public use and consultation. 

An interesting work and the author has done it 
well. 

HicGrns (Marion Villiers) Bibliography. A 
Beyinner’s Guide to the making, evaluation 
and use of Bibliographies. | New York, 
H. W. Wilson Company. 6oc. net. 


A valuable elementary guide to the compilation of 
bibliographies. Useful for the young student. 


RANDALL (William M.) and Goopricu (Francis 
L. D.) Principles of College Library Ad- 
ministration. Second Edition. Chicago, 
American Library Association, University 
of Chicago Press, and London, Cambridge 
University Press. $2.50. 

Since 1936, when the first edition of this work 
appeared, there have been many developments in various 
branches of administration of college libraries, notably 
with regard to expenditure on books, increase in 
salaries and improvement and additions to local 
colleétions. The bibliographies which follow each 
chapter have been revised and brought up to date. 
Detailed instructions have been added for the making 
of library budgets; and the chapters dealing with this 
subjeét, including Finances and Bookkeeping, have been 

ut on practical lines and give a sample College Library 

udget which will be found useful. The total amount 
of income being $16,500, of this $9,170 is apportioned 
to salaries, $6,400 to books, periodicals and binding, 
$600 to supplies, including printing, poStage, cards, 
this amount including the Library of Congress cards, 
and $330 to equipment. It would be interesting to 
compare this proportion of income to similar expendi- 
ture in this class of library on this side of the Atlantic. 


S 
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GENERAL. 


Baker (G. Ralph) The Price of Plenty. Por- 
trait. Headley Bros. 5s. net. 

A very different theory of social life and its possi- 
bilities under a democratic régime to that of Dr. Huxley 
noticed below. The author bases his proposals on a 
general State organisation of labour and includes a 
demand for re-afforestation. His religious ideas some- 
what colour his theory that much can be done by the 
individual reform of spending. He has also a fear of 
nationalization except for main public services. 


BaLpwin (Hanson W.) Defence of the 
Western World. Hutchinson. tos. 6d. net. 
The author is naval and military expert for the 
New York Times. His reviews of the possible enemies of 
the Western World and of the defences of the United 
States are therefore of considerable importance and 
should be read and closely studied by everyone. 


Barea (Arturo) The Forge. Translated from 
the Spanish with an introduction by Sir 
Peter Chalmers Mitchell. Faber. ros. 6d. 


net. 

A Striking autobiography by a political exile from 
Spain. He gives his early life in almost photographic 
detail. The growth of a revolutionary is seen from 
every point of view. Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell has 
given us a most interesting work and his translation 
and introduétion are both excellent. 


Beaton (Cecil) Time Exposure. With a Com- 
mentary and Captions by Peter Quennell. 
Fully illus. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

Beautiful photographs, excellent reproductions, 
and a running commentary by a poet critic make 
this volume a real achievement of its kind. More than 
three hundred of Beaton’s best subjeéts dealing with the 
ballet, interiors, portraits and war scenes are to 
found in it. It is impossible in a limited space to dwell 
on the many things of interest. Surrealistic effeéts, “ off- 
white ”’ interiors, shelters, hospitals, evacuees, and The 
Battle of Britain are among the many scenes here on 
record which will prove valuable for future reference. 


Bunston pve Bary (Anna) Songs of Spiritual 
Conquest. Selected by Richard Brome. 


Smith. 2s. 6d. net. 

Anna Bunston de Bary is a mystical poet and this 
is a seleétion from her volumes of verses which may 
bring inspiration and comfort to those who are suffering 
from war depression and grief. 


Corrry (Joel S.) and Jackson (Lyman E.) 
Livestock Management. Edited by GreGory 
(R. W.). Illus. Lippincott. 12s. 6d. net. 

A book on livestock farming is as important in 
England to-day as it can be in America, where this one 
originates. Naturally conditions are different, but when 
the supply of meat, milk, pork, bacon, butter and other 
produce is a necessity there must be many points in 
common which would prove useful to farmers and 
agriculturalists here. The book is written in a clear, yet 
professional style which those who are engaged in 
producing food and marketing it will appreciate. The 
photographic reproduétions are designed with a view to 


THE WEATHER HOUSE 
PEOPLE 


By MARIE MeSWIGAN., Illustrated. /6 


Here is a captivating story for children, 
quaintly illustrated, of life in a little girl's 
weather house. 


THE YOUNG PATRIOTS 


By MARJORIE HAYES. Illustrated. 8,6 
A spirited and authentic story of Block 
Island during the tumultuous days of the 
American Revolution, which young readers 
will find irresistible. 


Written from the lay point of view 


SIMPLIFIED NURSING 


By FLORENCE DAKIN and 

ELLA N. THOMPSON. 
70 illustrations. Index. 12/6 
A book which meets the needs of the mother 
of a family and of the group of women who 
are being trained as practical nurses to give 
simple nursing care in the home or hospital 
and to help with the management of the 
household. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


explaining the processes described in the text. ‘Biblio- 
graphical references are added to each chapter and the 
range of subjeéts dealt with is considerable. 


Conen (Milton B.) and ConEeN (June B.) 
Your Allergy and what to do about it. 
Illus. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

Human beings are liable to have a small kink in 
their psychological make-up. It may be a fear of cats, 
or the belief that eggs are poisonous or that some 
special germ is of particular danger to themselves. 
These nervous reactions take hold of the system and 
cause disturbances which may develop into aétua] 
disease. This work is intended to explain them and 
show how to combat them. Chapters deal with Hay 
Fever, Asthma and other allergic conditions, and there is 
a summary on how to modify if not eliminate the 
allergic State. 


CONYNGHAM GREEN (Joyce) Planning the 
Stage Wardrobe. Illus. by the author. 
Nelson. 2s. 6d. net. 

At this moment when clothes’ coupons are required 
the question of costumes for the Stage is one of absorb- 
ing interest and importance, for already plays are being 
chosen with a view to the possibility of being able to 
dress them satisfaétorily. This handbook, issued in 
“The ‘ Little Theatre’ Series,” will become doubly 
valuable for the practical and economical suggestions 
it contains. The illustrations too will prove helpful. 
Though meant in the first place for amateurs, who 
knows that professionals might not be able to profit 
from the hints today ! 
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Harr (Liddell) The Strategy of Indirect 
Approach. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

In his work “ Decisive Wars of History,” published 
in 1929, Captain Liddell Hart first explored the science 
of Strategic indireét approach in war, and since that 
date he has developed and extended his original ideas 
on the subje&. This is, however, more than a new 
edition of the first book, for present conditions have 
greatly enlarged the scope of the subjeét, and Part II] 
dealing with Hitler’s Strategy deals with a number of 
psychological ideas well worth careful consideration. 
Hux.ey (Julian) Democracy Marches. Chatto. 

3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Huxley has in this little volume reproduced 
ascries of broadcasts made to America and has attempted 
to show the past, present and possible future of the 
democratic State especially in this country. There can 
be no doubt that the democratic case has rarely been 
put as clearly or as concisely. The development during 
the last 150 years is lightly but effeétively sketched, and 
the possibilities of after-war re-organisation are shown 
in detail. A text-book for all democratic thinkers. 
Menzies (Rt. Hon. Robert Gordon) Speeches. 

“ To the People of Britain at War,” from 
the Prime Minister of Australia. Together 
with an Introductory Excursion. Longmans. 
38. 6d. net. 

The greatest mistake made by any enemy of Britain 
was when sotncone said that in the next war the 
Dominions would not be at her side. Well, they know 
better now and the Duce and his master if they were led 
away by this suggestion, must be regretting it. Mr. 


. Menzies’ speeches show us the Australian spirit of to- 
da 


y. 

Mercer (PF. A.) and Fraser (Grace Lovat) Eds. 
Modern Publicity in War. (Modern Pub- 
licity, 1941.) With an Introduction by Sir 
Cecil M. Weir, K.B.E., M.C. Illus. Studio. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Studio publications invariably have an appeal, 
being replete with illustration, with suitable text and 
in every way adequate “ make-up”, and the volume 
before us is no exception to the rule. It has something 
more than an artistic interest as it deals with the burning 
question of Advertising in War-time. One has only 
to turn the pages of this well-printed book to realise 
that British Industry is carrying on (under disadvan- 
tages be it understood !) in the same courageous spirit 
as inspires our war activities and with the same un- 
broken confidence that we “ are winning through’’. 
There are so many clever advertisements in these pages 
that we can only advise everyone to look for themselves, 
so that we may not be accused of “ puffing”. 

Mruuin (Sarah Gertrude) The Night is Long. 


Faber. 15s. net. 

It is to be hoped that there are not many victims of 
so chronic a habit of insomnia as is described by Mrs. 
Millin in her entertaining life-story which covers a 
period of transition in the world’s history. In it she tells 
of many interesting people with whom she came into 
more or less intimate personal contaé, D. H. Lawrence, 
Galsworthy, Shaw, Dreiser, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt, and the subjeéts of two of her biographies, 
Smuts and Rhodes. The author describes her life in 
South Africa, her visits to America and England and 


other countries, and brings her Story, with many side- 

lights on interesting political developments, up to the 

day When war was declared. 

Murpny (J. T.) New Horizons. Photos. Lane. 
15S. net. 

The author is a proletarian Socialist, and his 
account of his journeyings from the Primitive Methodist 
Sunday School to the Communist International is 
fascinating in the extreme. It fell to his lot to move the 
expulsion of Trotsky from the Communist Party; and 
his personal recolleétions of Lenin, Stalin, Litvinov 
and many other prominent figures of Russian Socialism 
render his book of considerable interest at the present 
moment. 

Preston (Les) The Art of Story-writing and 
the Author’s Guide. Revised and Reprinted. 
(Autographed Ed.) Redcar. Stone Pub- 
lishing Agency. net. 

Of advice to young writers we have had books and 
articles galore, but never so many salient points and 
trenchant suggestions as from the pen of Les Preston, 
himself a journalist of wide scope and the successful 
author of hundreds of short Stories and sketches. 
There are as many “don’ts”’ in this handy book as 
there are “do’s”; for inStance, don’t write that a 

irl has “‘ the voice of a cooing-dove”’, or that her eye- 
ids fluttered like “a young bird’s wing”, or suchlike 
hackneyed phrases. Don’t dry up in plot-themes, 

Mr. Preston gives you a variety of ideas to work on. 

Don’t introduce subjects into your Stories “ that you 

haven't swotted up”; above all, set yourself a course 

and keep to it; do not deviate from the path you are 
choosing. In this compaét little volume there are many 
courses to choose from. The author has a familiar 

Style which will appeal to every young writer. His 

book has already sold over 16,000 copies and there is 

Still room for a much wider circulation, which this new 

edition is sure to achieve. At the close is a “‘ Submission 

List ” (copyright) of magazines and periodicals classified 

by we 

Russet (Sir Herbert) Sea Shepherds. Wardens 
of our Food Flocks. Illus. Murray. 9s. net. 

The author’s title is apt. By it he means the 
protectors of the convoys which bring the vital neces- 
sities of war-time to our shores. Never was the subjeé 
of more importance than at this hour, and because of 
that, if for no other reason, this work is of value. 
There are so many good seétions that it is difficult to 
mention one more outstanding than the rest, but perhaps 
“Trade Defence as a State Policy”, “ The Great 
Convoy Controversy”, ““ The U-Boat Blitzkrieg”, and 
“Attack from the Air’, contain some of the most 
salient points raised. Sir Herbert Russell sums up with 
the cheery message that when Britain assumed the 
proud role of sole fighting champion of freedom she 
was in a fair position for “ staying the course”, and 
—s the position has grown Still better since 

wrote these inspiring words. 

Sampson (George) The Concise Cambridge 
History of English Literature. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. net. 

As its title implies, this 1,100 pages of tigh 
packed reading matter contains the gist of the footnans 
volumes of “ The Cambridge Hinory of English 
Literature”. In these days of limited time and limited 
shelf-room this volume will be a god-send to those less 
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fortunate people who cannot possess the original work. 
Every chapter but the last deals with the subject-matter 
of the volume which bears its title, a brilliant idea 
which makes reference to the full-scale work easy and 
pleasant. Here then is an essential tool for the lover 
of literature and one which contains everything he 
needs to know about our great writers from our early 
national poetry in the sixth century to present day 
writers. 


Sava (George) Valley of Forgotten People. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 


In the present circumstances Dr. Sava’s latest book, 
dealing with life in the mountains of the Caucasus, will 
attract a large circle of readers. Here in the hitherto 

ful land which, after reference to the map, will 
~ seen to centre the great continents of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, lies the cradle of the world, where many 
different races live secure from the dangers of so-called 
civilisation. There is humour and pathos in the author’s 
Story of this little-known distri. 


SrraBoici (Lord, R.N.) From Gibraltar to 
Suez. The Battle of the Middle Sea. 70 
illus. and 2 maps. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 


The campai in the Mediterranean and the 
Near East are ell desnsibed and illustrated in this new 
volume by Lord Strabolgi. From the entry of Italy 
into the War on June 10, 1940, to May of the present 
year the Story of the Libyan fighting and the Balkan 
tragedy is given in a consecutive narrative which is 
clear and readable. 


TayLer (Henrietta) Ed. Jacobite Epilogue. 
A further selection of letters from Jacobites 
among the Stuart papers at Windsor pub- 
lished by the gracious permission of His 
Majesty the King. Illus. Nelson. 15s. net. 

Fresh from the Windsor Archives and other new 
sources comes this Story of the last phase in the tragedy 
of the Old and Young Pretenders. Concerning these 
two Jacobite heroes we have a wealth of personal detail 
of their dangers, their hardships, their Struggles, and 
their failures. The voluminous Stuart correspondence 
ner ney was preserved in Rome and brought to 
ingland and now forms the groundwork of this 
interesting volume. 


Waxsank Alan) Ed. The English Scene, 
in the works of prose-writers since 1700. 
With a foreword by Sir John Squire. Illus. 
from Contemporary Pictures and Prints. 
Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 


It was a great idea to colle& from the literature 
since 1700 passages dealing with various aspects of 
English town and country life, and further to illustrate 
them with contemporary pictures. From Addison to 
Galsworthy, Fielding to Lawrence (D. H.), the author 
has culled pages which describe the life and surround- 
ings of English people. The coloured frontispiece 
described as “Author and Publisher in the 18th 


Century ” from a print after H. Wigstead, looks much 
more like the interior of a aanadbeall bookseller’s shop. 


MAY BE FALLING, BUT— 
READERS AND WOULD-BE - WRITERS 
GO ON FOR EVER! 
DISCRIMINATING LIBRARIANS 


HAVE WISELY SECURED 


‘The ART of STORY-WRITING’ 


Cloth, 5/- nett. (By a Famous Author) 


Hence its 18,000 Copies sold in Four editions. 
A very limited Autographed Edition Now 
Ready, with a Generous Discount to Public 
Libraries only. This is a gesture to aid 
Bombed Libraries, and in these days of cur- 
tailed allotments will be warmly welcomed 
by The Librarian. 


THE STONE PUBLISHING AGENCY 
(Dept. P.L.) 
REDCAR (Yorks.) 


FICTION. 


Carcitt (Leslie) Death Walks in Scarlet. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Thrills wholesale. A secret order aiming at world 
domination, the members robed in » corpses 
found lying about casually and lots of similar strange 
happenings. 

Dearie_p (E. M.) No One Now Will Know. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Miss Delafield has altered her usual Style of writing 
of every-day life in the home, by reversing the process 
and telling her tale backwards. It is a good tale, though 
not an uncommon plot, but whether it enhances t 
telling of it for the reader to be jerked back from 1939 
to 1910-14 (both pre-war periods) and then back again 
to 1890 may be taken as doubtful. Personally, we read 
it the other way round—and needless to say—enjoyed it. 


Home (Michael) The Place of Little Birds. 


Map. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

This novel deals with Intelligence work and is 
laid chiefly in the Libyan desert. The hero is in the Air 
Force and meets his father whom he has not seen for 
many years. There is tragedy in this meeting, but it 
produces fine feelings and a soulful development. ‘The 
title comes from the mysterious Oasis of Zerzura called 
the “ place of little birds”. Altogether a novel that 
must be read in the right spirit to grasp its full worth. 


Hor.er (Sydney) Dr. Cupid. Jenkins. 7s.6d.net. 
Mr. Horler has deserted myStery and thrills for 
once and has given us three Stories in a humorous vein 
which reminds us to some extent of the late Edgar 
Jepson. The three Stories are all amusing, but the 
complications in the last are rather too elaborate. 
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Hyams (Edward S.) To Sea in a Bowl... 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 


Here is a piéture of optimism in war-time, in which 
a civilian points out that he only sleeps in snatches, 
does not eat very well, works hard, comes in contatt 
with men and women of every class, and finds it all 
good in a hard, austere way, though with “no fat on 
it”. This is surely the right spirit, and we recommend 
readers to assimilate it and make the most of it. They 
will enjoy the Story too, 


Kinparrick (Florence A.) Men are just 
Marvellous! Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


A really amusing story told in the author's best 
ftyle. Tony is a character. So is Joyce Bennett. To- 
gether they ‘work out the impossible and in these truly 
serious days one is humbly and duly grateful. 


Remarque (Erich Maria) Flotsam.  Trans- 
lated from the German by Denver Lindley. 
Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. net. 


Remarque writes in as powerful a manner as ever 
and this vivid picture of emigrés and refugees brings 
to the mind shifting scenes of men hunted from pillar 
to post, forbidden to rest their heads, forbidden to work 
without = not knowing even where their 
next meal is coming from. The sale of faked passports, 
the disgust of the police at dealing with such ee 
who “ * detradt from the dignity of our profession .. . A 
fellow never gets a decent job in handcuffs any more’’, 
and the underlying tragedy of want, flight and hunger 
touch the heart. The book will live, for it reveals the 
sufferings of these homeless people, and it is a pity 
that the publishers have not seen the necessity of 
definitely dating it for future reference. 


JUVENILE. 


Grey (Janet) The Advent of Anne. Illus. by 
Topham. Nelson. 3s. net. 


An out-of-the-ordinary school Story for girls. 
Anne and Kit are twins but have been separated for 
years. They fail to hit it off when Anne eventually 
comes to England to school owing to her greed for 
popularity and power. However, with the help of 
their respective friends they at last come to a complete 
understanding as all twins should. The Story lies off 
the beaten track and will appeal strongly to girls from 
12 to 


Haut (Cyril) Living in Boats. With Frontis- 
piece trom a Fifteenth-Century engraving, 
and line illustrations composed from photo- 
graphic sources by John Turner. Nelson. 
3S. net. 

One of the “ Strange Dwelling Series”, edited by 
Leslie Barringer, this excellent little book gives every- 
thing about boats and the people who live on them, from 
the fishing trawler and cutter we are all familiar with 
down to the flying proa used by the Malayans. Mr. 
Hall certainly knows all there is to know about boats 
and has written his information in an casy and interest- 
ing style. Each vessel is amply illustrated by Mr. John 
Turner. 


HarptnGcuaM (B. G.) Living in Queer Houses, 
With line illustrations copied or composed 
from photographic sources by Drake 
Brookshaw. Nelson. 3s. net. 

Here is described carefully and simply, with 
excellent illustrations, every type of dwelling that is in 
some way curious or unknown to us. The fascinating 
accounts of these unusual houses and their inhabitants, 
among which the Hadhramaut Mud Palace, the Kayan 
Long House, the Tree House and the Paper House are 
but a few, will engross any child for hours on end, 
This is another of Nelson’s “ Strange Dwelling Series”. 
Martin (Bernard) The Pagoda Plot. Illus. by 

Drake Brookshaw. Nelson. 3s. net. 

The thrilling adventures of the young son of a 
Distri& Officer in Burma who discovers a plot for a 
native rising against the Europeans. He is ably assisted 
by his young Chinese friend and together they help to 
crush the rebellion and capture the inStigator. The 
Burmese atmosphere is very well portrayed and, com- 
bined with an exciting plot, goes to make interesting 
reading. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE- 
TIN, May, 1941.—BLACKWELL, Dulau’s 284th 
Catalogue, Botany and Gardening, Ornithology, 
General Natural History. — BOSTON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, More Books, May, 1941.— 
THE LIBRARIAN, July, 1941.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, June- -July, i941.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, July, 1941. —- THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, June 15th, 1941.—VOKS 
BULLETIN, Nov.-Dec., 1940. U.S.S.R. Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. lus. 
Moscow, 1940; includes interesting articles on Art 
and Science, is well printed and has good illustrative 
matter. Cinema Notes and Sports Notes are also 
included.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, June, 


1941. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“ Tue Lisrary Worvp.” 
17th July, 1941. 
Sir, 
AMERICAN Books. 

Amel-Anu’s notes on this subject remind me 
of an interesting event in my life. When the 
new Bromley library was in course of ereéction 
the late Paul Henwood of that town called on 
me and instructed me to acquire, as a gift from 
him to the new library, the best American 
books up to the limit of {200. Henwood was 
an Englishman who had lived in South Africa, 
and he gave these books in 1904 or 1905 ; the 
gift was wholly his idea, for he was an enemy 
of insularism. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A, SAVAGE. 
Edinburgh Public Libraries. 
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DIRECTORIES 


AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 


THE AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 
Including a list of 6,000 booksellers, publishers, trade organizations and 
, wholesalers, literary agents, newspaper syndicates, subscription 
k concems, British publishers, wholesale agents in foreign publications, 
and other lists. 
Retail booksellers of all types are arranged by states and cities, and listed 
thereunder. 


alphabetically Practically all are keyed to give type of store 
and details of de ts. A very valuable list. Pu and 
other lists are alphabetically arranged. This is the achtocde tees booth 
of names and addresses in this industry. 60s, net 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 
A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to class of library and 
with names of librarian and statistical data. The list includes : public 
libraries, college and university libraries, professional and institutional 
libraries, library organizations, library schools and leading libraries of 
Canada. The book includes an index to special collections. 
The arrangement is alphabetical by states, and cities—under which libraries 
are listed in al tical order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 
tion about library. G5e. net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—3rd Revised and Enlarged Edition. NOVEMBER 1939 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, edited by CAROLYN 
F. ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, N.Y. Buble Libes 
This directory is for those interested in business an ind 
well as for librarians of all types and sizes of libraries, sat aul as 6 for 
reference but also as an aid in the selection of titles for purchase. 

This list does not aim to be exhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- 


especially in France and Germany, which have been found most 
useful in American collections. 60s. net 
Already published 


AMERICAN BOOK Century 


wie books have attracted the attention of ors. Most of these, of a 
are 0: tury, including painters as distinguished as Thomas ton, 
John , and George Limited STs. 64. net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the 
R. R. Bowker Co., New York 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD., 13 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1 
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THEopoRE A check list of 


OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


W- gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Franx Jucess Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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